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This Magazine gives the Negro’s 
View Regarding his own Problems 
Published by Charles Alexander at 
714 Shawmut Abenue, Boston, Mass 
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co ne NRE mae 
HOW A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


TEACHER CAN MAKE 
MONEY. 


If there are school teachers, especial- 
ly those in small towns and cities, 
who wish to make some extra cash, 
they are advised to correspond at once 
with Mr. A. R. Stewart, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 





Dignified Employment 
For Women. 
Does yur wife, sister or daughter 
want employment of a dignified and 
congenial character? If so, write at 
once for particulars to 
MR. A. R. STEWART 
Tuskegee Institute 3 Alabama 


SON NTRS ET 
QUERIES. 





Have you seen the new publication 
which is scoring such a phenomenal 
success among all classes of readers? 
Queries answers queries on any sub- 
ject. Queries is novel, fascinating, en- 
tertaining, educational, and of inter- 
est to every member of the family. 
The 


uumber, and new features are all the 


publication improves with each 
time being introduced. You cannot fail 
to like it. Only twenty-five cents a 
Write at once for a free sample 
Address QUERIES, 1716 Cali- 
Remem- 


yeur. 
copy. 
fornia street, Denver, Colo. 


ber sample copy FREE. 


UVERAM USITIONS 
GOVERNMENT PUSITIONS 
WANTED—At once, 5000 young men to 
prepure for the coming Civil Service Ex- 
aminations, viz: Railway Mail Clerk, Clerk- 
Carrier, Postoffice Service, Rural Carrter, 
Custom-House, ete. Salary $900 to $1900 
per annum. Instructions by mail, at your 
own home; cominon education sufficient: 
More than 41,000 civil service appoint- 
ments made last year. Write at once in- 
closing. stamp Address NATIONAL 
CiVIL SERVICE SCHOOL Cept. 98, Ca- 
tawba, N. C. 

Women trke the Postoffice and Custom- 
House examination. 








The Youth’s 


Among the contents of the New Volume 
for 1908 will be 


250 Good Stories 
Serial Stories, Stories of Charac- 
ter, Adventure and Heroism. 


350 Contributions 
Artic Sketches, Reminiscen- 
ces by Famous Men and Women. 


1000 Graphic Notes 
on Current Events, Discoveries and 
Inventions in Nature and Science. 


2000 One-Minute Stories, 
Bits of Humor and a me 
the Weekly Health Article, Timely 
Editorials, "he Children’s Page, etc. 


Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announce- 
ment for 1908 sent Free to any address. 





Every New Subscriber 


who cuts ont and sends this slip 
at once with name and address 
and $1.75 will receive 


FREE 


All the issues of The Companion 
for the remaining weeks of 1907. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Numbers. 

The Companion’s Four-Leaf Hang- 
ing Calendar for 1908, then 

The Companion for the 52 weeks 
of r908—a library of the best read- 
ing for every member of the family. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


BOSTON, MASS. 














Kow subscriptions received at this Bint 
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We Are it Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con- 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
offer of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems — 
from pens of members of the Negro race. 

CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. Poem not to exceed 100 
lines. 

Bach manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
author, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. . 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 


GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 


FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY 
SECOND Prize for ——— BEST SHORT STORY.... 


Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
great CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POEMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Enter this grand race-elevating CON- 

CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SOULS 


OF BLACK FOLK 





“Herein lie buried many things which 
if reav with patience may show.-the 
strange meaning of being biack herein 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.’’—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 


In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 


“It is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 
year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.85. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 





BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Our Course of Sir Lessons 








In Fundamental thinking, commencing with ‘*The Origin of 
Thought,” and ending with ‘*The Limitation of Thought,” ‘*How 
to know Truth” and ‘*The Power of Generalization,” will cause 
every real Educator and Psychologist in the world to sit up and take 
notice. The Fake Psychologists will not dare go through this course 
or mention it to others, because it will put them out of business. : 


EVERY ONE NEEDS IT—THERE ARE NO EXCEPTIONS 





THE COURSE IS WORTH $1,000. IT COSTS $6.00 


To=-Morrow School of Clear Thinking 


2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. : 





REFERENCE: 





Any Professor of Mental Science in the World. 3 





4 
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Dear Madame and Sir 


Metals. Copper and Brass, associated as 
théy are, conducts an influence over the 
scalp and hair. A phenomeéna tainiéy 
{ts working ability, bringing the crimpy 
hair straight and silky in appearance, 
causing a rapid growth, a permanent cure 
for dandruff, stopping the hair from fall- 
ing immediately, making natural straight 
hair light in weight, and airy in appear- 
ande. The best hair dryer. No other 

etals so suifable for the hair. ther 
thetals not suitable when heated. Brass 
apd Coppér are ffiendly to nowy. The 

JRE COMB Quarap tens. hy not 


It lg an assured fact that th now |ordér today? DirectiohiS go with every 
hts, ade a Sons fbf th a uy Comb 


enéd and Highly Polish Price complete $1.50. 

















EUREKA COMB CO. 


223; B. Sth Street, - - = Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S 


LATEST BOOK 
THE NEGRO IN BUSINESS” 


A book of surprising facts, a revelation 
to many. 

Relates heroic struggles and remarkable 
achievements amid adverse conditions. 

Lays bare the vital core in the solution 
of the race problem. 

Handgomely illustrated, cloth $1.50, 
postpaid. 


ts Send 25c for te A and Make $5 
Pér Fh as Exclusive territory. Be sure 
you sf t “first ghoig A bonanza here. Big 
corain Theis, freight d, 30 days credit. 
5e ce for outfit and our agents 





pr osition. 


MERTEL, JENKINS @ CO. 


122 W. JaeKson Bivd., Chicago 
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Post Card with a Mission 








Handsome post-cards containing quotations from ‘‘The Souls of 
Black Folk,” by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, have been placed on the 
market. The fund created from their sale is to be used in fighting 
the iniquitous ‘* Jim Crow” Car Laws. It is important, therefore, 
that these cards have wide circulation among both races. The 
quotations are literary gems, thoughtful, pertinent and sane 
utterances upon the greatest problem of the Twentieth Century. 


HOW MANY WILL YOU sa 


We allow liberal comission to all agents. 


Address at once 


MRS. CARRIE W. CLIFFORD 
1224 U Gtreet, N. W. Waehington, D.C. 
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Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 
GROCERIES and 
PROVISIONS #* 








Fine Family Wines and Liquors 
J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 


739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 21003 Roxbury 


Visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, 
745 Shawmut Avenue 


To Whom It May Concern: 

If there is any chance to boom business 
boom it. Don’t pull a long face and look 
as though you had a sour stomach. Hold 
up your head, smile and look for better 
things. Hide your little hammer, and try 
to speak well of others, no matter how 
small you may know yourself to be 
When a stranger drops in, jolly him. Tell 
him this is a great city—and so it is. 
Don’t discourage him by speaking ill of 
your neighbors. Lead him to believe he 
has at last found a place where good peo- 
ple live. 

Don't knock. 

Help yourself along by becoming popu- 
lar, and push your friends with you. It’s 
very easy. Be a good fellow and soon 
you'll have a procession of followers. No 
man ever helped himself by knocking 
other people down in character and husi- 
ness. No man ever got rich by trying to 
make others believe he was THE ONLY 
or the only one who knew anything. You 
cannot climb the ladder of success by 
treading on other's corns. Keep off the 
corns and don’t knock. 

You're not the only. There are others, 
and they have brains and know some- 
thing as well as you. There’s no end of 
fun minding your own business. It makes 
other people like you. No one admires 
a knocker. 

(Be wise, and when you want any 


Ss 









{= Printing done, go tof (Ss ce | 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Printer 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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= AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL % 
COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, N.C. # 


0 





Six Stronc DEPARTMENTS IN % 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANI- % 
CAL TRAINING. % 


Graduates earning from $30 % 


o%e Ye bY pe p%enTenTanvanvenvenvesvanys 


~~ % 
to $150 per month. Board, % 
7 per % 


% 
* month. Fall Catalogue for % 


% Lodging and Tuition §$ 


% 
% further information. Address, % 
s Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, 
4 ; 
€ N.C. % 
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Ice Cream and Confectioneries. 
We take Orders for Weddings 
~ and Parties. 
Our Ice Cream is the best in quality. 
ICE CREAM SODA 5 Cents, 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


We sell it by pint, quart or gallon, 
Corner Shawmut Avenue and Sawyer St 
Telephone Roxbury 21107, 


- vr 7 We want active 
Help W anted Women, Men, 
Girls and Boys in every city and town 
in U. S. to sell our famous toilet ar- 
ticles, and we can show how you can 
make a steady income of from $2 to 
$5 per day inspare time. All goods 
guaranteed to please customers or 
money refunded. Splendid opportun- 
ity. No capital required. No risk. 
| Pleasant employment. Easy. Suce- 
{cess sure. Write quick for our terms 
}and full particulars. Address Tay- 
|lor Remedy Co., Dept. A Louisville, 
Ky. 
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and older 
oung eop People toocan 
secure FHiLE, 
roung and ple « Premiums, 
such as ~—y Watches, Stere 
Oscopes, Sewing achines, Printing 
Presses, Call Bell Outfits, Learner’s 
Telegraph Instruments, Etc., Etc., 
By securing new members for the American Book 
Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, an association which 
Saves to its members a substantial percentage on 
books, newspapers, magazines, music, maps, etc., 
by obtaining publishers discounts, through buying 
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te get members. They join for the asking—all 
your friends, relatives and acquaintances should 
gladly join—for whoever buys ks, magazines 
music, and the like, saves money by yong za 
member. The membership cost is on 
ear, and each member receives a sont some certif 
cate owns 5 his or her right to the nenenee of the 
Alliance. WE TRUST OUR AGENTS. NO DE- 
POSIT IS ASKED. We want Y' ou to become one of 
our agents and earn your choice of handsome and 
valuable premiums. Just write us a letter like this: 
“The American Book Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, 1713 
Tribune Bldg., New York. Gentlemen:—Please send 
me a book of twenty-five membership certficates 
which I will sell for you at ten cents for each certif 
icate and remit you the proceeds. Also please send 
me premium sheet to the end that I may select the 
premiums I desire.” Just write us a letter like this 
and sign your full name and town or post-office 
address. We will send the certificates and premium 
list by return mail, postpaid, and also free instruc 
tions and advices for your best success. Do 1 
delay and let some one else get ahead efyou. Writ 
to-day andstart right in, Address The Ameri- 
can Book Buycrs? Alliance, Linmatt« is 
1713 Tribune Bldg., New York, } N. 








vaber ofthe Ar 


SAVE MGHEY & y becoming a 1m 
WhGE erican Book | 
The Alliance is an organization which 
members by buying for a large number: 
ting the pu! blishers’ discounts, which ai 
its membership. The usual dollar bool 

our members ¢.xty or seventy nt 

zine which sells for o lol ’ 
ply for seventy- fy 
cent piece of she 















to twenty-five \ my ie ‘ 

paper, magaz! r l por picee of sl eet musi 
 ppennnen at the best pe le diotoun Ofien one mer 
yer saves More th..n ayearin di pnts rhe ann: 
membership fee is oniy one dime. Can you afford not 
join! 

Save Money. Send ten centsand yournamern 
address plainly written and you ll reecive, by ret 
mail, a handsome Ce: ibe ! and b« 





titled to all the benefits a d privilex tie’ Allan 
Address THE AMERIC ‘x Os BI VERS? AL: 
ANCE, Ltd., 1713 Tribune Bidg., Now York, N. ‘ 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopvnicHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest open for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
enlation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


UN & (0,361Broadway. New York 


ranch Office, 625 F &t., Washington, D. C. 


for a large number _of members. It is no trouble | 








ten cents a | 
















Straighten 
Your Hair 


Dear Strs:—I have used only one bottle of 
pomade and now | would not be without it‘for it 
makes my hair soft and straight and easy to com 
and also s starts a new grow 

Mrs ALKER. Sta. 1—Harriman, Tenn 


F ord’s Hair 
Pomade 


Formerly known as Ozonized Ox Marrow. 

Fifty years of success has proved its merit. 

Its use makes the hair straight, glossy, soft 
and pliable, so you can comb it and arrange it in 
any style you wish consistent with its length. 

Removes and prevents dandruff, invigorates 
the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or 
breaking off and gives it new life and vigor. 

Absolutely harmless--used with splendid re- 
sults even on the youngest children. 

Delicately perfumed, its use is a pleasure, as 
ladies of refinement ever ywhere declare. 

Ford’s Hair Pomade has imitators. Don’t 
buy anything else alleged to be “just as good.” 
If you want the best results, buy the best Pom- 
ade—it will pay you. Look for this name 


0 Ford Las 


on every package. 

e yout druggist will not supply you with the 
aol ne send us, express or postal money order, 
cents for regular size or 25 conts for small size 

bottle and give us = ur druggist’s name and address. 
We will forward bottle prepaid to any point in U. 
. A. by return mail on receipt of priee. Address: 


The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co., 


153 East Kenzie St. Chicago, Ill. 


FORD’S HAIR POMADE is made only in Chi- 
@ago by the above firm. 


Agente Wanted Everywhere. 








INDIAN HAIR TONIC! 


Itis highly recommended for 
the Preservation of the Hair. 
Destroys Dandruft and Tetter 
and preventsi tf alling out. 
Price 50c, or $3.50 per doz: 
As an advertisement sen 
$2.25 for 12 Bottles. 
Name your express ofhce. 
J.S. WEBB, +421 W. 15th 
St., LITTLE ROCK. ARK. 
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LADIES everywhere now use this great toilet necessity. Besides 
being the only perfect device for drying the hair quickly, it works 
wonders in that IT WILL SUREL STRAIGHTEN CURLY 
HAIR and give it a natural fluffy and wavy appearance, so 
much desired. Itsregular use tends to increase the growth 
of the hair in beautiful waves. a 
#The Magic should not be mistaken for some of the 
poor imitations which are advertised. Look atthe 
picture and see how it works. See how strong 
and substantial is the Aluminum Comb—1-8inch 
thick, 13-8inches wide, 41-2inches long. It 
will retain an even heat, and will not burn 
the hairor scalp. Look atthe heavy steel 
heating bar, 7-16 inches square, and 41-2 
inches long. It will take a moderate 
heat and retain it along time, and 
witi last a life-time. The clasps 
for holding the comb are easy 
of adjustment, easy to keep 
in order and clean. The 
handle has a solid steel 
rod from end to end 
making a handsome 
article for every 
lady’s toilet table. 
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USE THE 
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The Handsome 
Aluminum Comb is 


. SS never heated direct. 
The clasps, which hold 

it in place, are released by 

turning the handle. Then 

the neavy stool bar is heated 











(like a curling iron) in gas or 
alcohol lamp. The comb is 
singed back into place, the handle 
turned and the ‘‘Magic’’ is ready for 
use. Hundreds of ladies write us that 
they would not attempt to arrange their 
hair withoutthe Magic. We positively 
arantee that it will straighten the cur- 
liest hair without injury to the hair or scal 
and, by pars ey J the head free from dandruff, 
it increases the growth of the hair. 
Hair dried and straightened in 30 minutes after 
shampoo by using the Magic. 
Do not be deceived by imitations, buy the genuine, 
get the best—sold to fashionable ladies for years, it 
always gives satisfaction. «atte 
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AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN ~ 


MAGIC SHAMPOO DRIER CO., sinsescey'® 
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A Great Book 





Offer?! $93.00 





FOR $50.00 


A Small Library at Less Than Cost. 


will find the titles 
have on hand all new 

We quote the prices 
books were published 
and our prices. We will not consent 
to sell single volumes, but the whole 
lot must go to one purchaser. Note 
the price at which they were publish- 
ed and the price at which we will sell 
the whole lot. 


Below you 
books which we 
and many uncut. 
at which these 





The Heart of the Ancient Wood, Chas. 
G. D. Hoberts, 276 PP... cesses $1.50 
The Belle of the Bluegrass Country, 
me. DD PIMA, 426 PP... cccccss 1.50 
Gumption, Nathn’l C. Fowler 332 
ils. Sinha Scelaarec wm, ora area 1.50 
White Fang, Jack London, 327 pp. 1.50 
Captain Ravenshaw, Robt. Neilson 
Stephens, SEO PP. .ncvccesscce 1.50 
The Real Benedict Arnold, Chas. Bur 
nk. Cee DOR: cscacncauanawese 1.50 
Where Copper Was King, Jas. North 
es, BOR BD ciacnawvivacscn BA 
A Modern Antaeus, 518 pp....... 1.50 
The Fundamentals and Their Con- 
trasts, Jas. M. Buckley, D.D., 210 
— Serer TT eT Ee CT eT 1.50 
Fighting Against Fate, Moses D. Mor- 
ee fg Sererevrrrrccerrere 1.50 
wo Sides of a Question, May Sinclair, 
i ere eee re 1.50 
The Autobio hy of a Thief, Hutch- 
ins Hapgood, 349 pp. ........ 1.50 
They That Took the Sword, Nathan- 
iel Stephenson, 301 pp......... 1.50 
Maudel Novel Founded on Facts, 
a. Te. Beastie, GES Wc cccccincss 1.50 
The Road Builders, Samuel Merwin, 
i Se ee ee ee 1.50 
The Price of Freedom, A. W. March- 
WE, Bee OE bcc vcasawscacnes 1.50 
Love Stories From Real Life, Mildred | 
Champagne, 222 pp........... 1.50 
Debts of Honor, Maurus Jokai, 417 
OM, Kes weedeavune MESS Rd EM RRERS 1.50 | 
The Charlatans, Bert Leston Taylor, 
See UE. cess ucenesdennueeawen 1.50 
The Lieutenant, The Girl and The} 
Viceroy, Marshall Putnam Thomp- 
a) i eer rr rr TTT 1.50 


of 





A Man Adrift, Bart Kennedy, 342 
OS esdeusedeccuwdasvuwsxenes 1.50 
A Prisoner in Buff, Everett T. Tomlin- 
SS ee eee 1.50 
The Literary Guillotine, 262 pp.. 1.50 
The French People, Arthur Hassall, 
is, GO MR ccc ceacarveavacen 1.50 
On Satan’s Mount, Dwight Tilton, 459 
SE anata pubic ek awe anal aad a avenged, Kae 1.50 
The Children of the Nations, Poultney 
Biseiew, SES OP. 2... cvsscecess 1.50 
A Drone and a Dreamer, Nelson Lloyd, 
[ Qe M.. sccte en wewlbas eecueween 1.50 
Weighed in the Balanc Christian 
ee rr rer 1.50 
The Life of Henry George, Henry 
Geers, Ff... GEE Wis vcivcccecess 1.50 
Luther’s works, John Nicholas Lenker, 
De nin wa wsln sain chee bal neue 1.50 
New Harlem—Past and present, Carl 
Horton Pierce, 332 pp......... 1.50 
Before the Crisis, Frederick Blount 
ee rere 1.50 
Richard the Brazen, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady and Edward Peple, 339 p. 1.50 


As Others Saw Him, A Retrospect A. 
D. 54, Joseph Jacobs, 230 pp... 1.50 
Tennessee Todd, G. W. Ogden, 344 
.. addaabeoh ae eawnene amuaeu’ 1.50 
Charles Killbuck, Francis C. Huebner, 
ae. MN. wseububa awed anmnaehes 1.50 
Old Jed Prouty, Riche ard Golden and 
Mary C. Francis, 340 pp....... 1.50 
A West Pointer With the Boers, Col. 
z. ¥. F. Bias, 401 we......... Le 
The Cherry Ribband, S. R. Crockett, 
PC. 6.6444 Ssa nade yeee seuss 1.50 
Peggy O’Neal, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
BEEOG. cctnnctnavis ceuwewshurnk 1.50 
|The Head of Pasht, Willis Boyd AI- 
= Fae eee 1.50 
A House Party, Paul Leicester Ford, 
Se sacchari me caste eet 1.50 
|Blue Shirt and Khaki, Jas. F. J. 
| SRGRRROES, BSP OD. on occ ccwccss 1.50 
|A Modern Appolos, Robert McIntyre, 
Be ea eee re ee 1.50 
In Old Alabama, Anne Hobson, 237 
TH ceccccccccccsccvvcsccceess 1.50 
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China’s Open Door, Rounsevelle Wild- | Fiamaiton, 206 OD. ic ccvcccsecs Luv 
ON OR sinc cds casas 1.50 | Opportunities, Valeria F. Penrose, 277 
A Dorn Vecniem Abroad, ©. FF. TE 1 Be nc ce cciccncecvccccccscsses 1.00 
. — rs oer 1.50} The Domestic Blunders of Women, A 
A Quaker Scout, N. P. Runyan, 277! Mere Man, 198 pp. .......... 1.00 
RR ee a ee er ee eee 1.50| Bacon Cryptograms in Shakespeare, 
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EDWARD ELDER COOPER. 





In Memoriam. 

The decease of Edward Elder Coop- 
er has brought to an end the remark- 
able career of one of the most bril- 
liant men the Negro race has pro- 
duced. An orphan since early boy 
hood, he made his way through com- 
mon and high schools by dint of his 
own efforts, and after rising to a re- 
sponsible position in the railway mail 
service, he established with the aid 
of friends, his first newspaper, the 
Indianapolis World, which is still in 


existence. 


His next venture bore fruit in the} 


establishing of the ‘‘Freeman” at In- 
dianapolis in 1888, the first Negro 
journal in the country to make a fea- 


ture of portraits and cartoons. This | 


paper is at present published by Geo. 
W. Knox, but it was under Mr. Coop- 
er’s editorship that it became of na- 
tional prominence and made a fortune 
for its owner. 

His best efforts and his most excel- 
lent work, however, were evident in 
the Colored American of Washington, 
D. C.: nevertheless, it is the only 
one of his journalistic enterprises 


that has ceased to exist. 


Since its failure Mr. Cooper retired 
from the newspaper business, and 
busied himself at various occupations 
in the census bureau, the district ser- 
vice, and in the publicity office of a 
steamboat company. But in the news- 
paper world his name remained known 
as one of the ablest, most versatile, 
most original and progressive news- 
paper men the race has yet produced. 

His Bohemian proclivities and the 
generous friendliness which were his 
characteristics and with which he 





imbued the policy of his paper, made 
him a host of friends, many of whom 
are deeply indebted to him and his 


publications for their present stand- 


ing and recognition by the public. The 
| Freeman especially, a power in the 
|; newspaper world, brought many an 
obscure writer into the limelight. 

It speaks well for a man, and for 
the lovable qualities in his make-up, 
when the people whom he has aided 
to gain a foothold in life, or a recogni 
tion before the public, remain his 


friends after the prosperity has been 
achieved. Yet, notwithstanding Mr. 
Cooper met with adversity, besides 
in the later years of his life, the great 
number of his friends remained faith- 
ful to him. 
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His death in the prime of life was 
a great shock to those who knew and 
learned to appreciate him and it will 
leave a gap in many circles where he 
was 4 welcome guest. 

THE NEGRO VOTE AND THE PRES- 
IDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

There is a cartoon scattered broad 
cast over the 
Mr. Taft, a rotund 
boy tied to the apron strings of Mr. 


country representing 


hilarious school- 
Roosevel The implications that Mr. 
Taft will follow the policies of his 
predecessor have had the result of 
unsettling the mind of many colored 
voters as to where they shall cast 


their votes in the coming compaign 


The cocksu and unjust decision 
of Mi Roosevelt concerning the 
Brownsville incident, his various oth- 
er acts detrimental to his standing 


with the Negroes, has led various pvo- 
litical leaders among them to contem 
support of Mr. Bryan and 
his following. 

Mr. Bryan needs (perhaps) the sup- 


port of the colored voters in the 





North and in the dubious border 
states The question is: Dare he 
pa he price to be exacted for this 
support? | 

The price necessarily must be a} 
high one. Not only will the Negro’s | 


desertion of his logical and _ tradi- 
tional liegelord cause him to be dis- 
trusted by the Republican party in 


the future—but the 


Republicans, al- 


ready lukewarm in their fight for the | 


Negro, will 


stand for him altogether. 


undoubtedly cease to 
There must be absolute certainty, 
morevover, that the price be paid. 
This certainty cannot be given! 

Mr. Bryan’s greatest strength lies 
South. Were he entirely cer- 


tain of the southern electoral vote, 





then he might make promises that 
would bring him the Negro’s support. 
certain of the 
southern electoral vote, he cannot af- 


3ut since he is not 


ford to take a position in the race 
question antagonistic to southern in- 
terests, or even cause the suspicion 
that he might do so, 

One of the strongest southern datr- 
lies, the “Charleston News and Cour- 
ier,” has decisively expressed itself 
on this point. Mr. Bryan was _be- 
lieved to try to hold the southern 
vote and at the same time cater to 
the northern Negro for him support. 
The South has put these following 
questions to Mr. Bryan, which he 
must answer to its satisfaction would 
he hold their support: 

Would Mr. 


tempt any interference with 


gryan, if elected, at- 
Negro 
suffrage conditions as existing in the 


?—or make any effort to restore 


South 
the Negro soldiers discharged in the 
Brownsville incident ?—o1 appoint 
Negroes to official places in the fed- 
eral service? 

It is clear that the Negro cannot 
benefit his race by supporting the 
Democratic party. Its rulers either 


do not want him or cannot afford to 


regardle of 


pay his price. And if 
this, he gives Mr. Bryan and his fol- 
lowers his support, he must be ready 
to follow Democratic leaders such as 
Vardaman, Tillman, et 

Does the Negro exist who has sunk 
so low, who is so devoid of pride that 
he would follow as leader a man who 
has said: “I would rather the Demo- 
cratic party went down to defeat for- 
ever and be remembered only for its 
great work in the past, than that 
there should be inserted into the 
Denver platform one word to catch a 
Negro vote or that Bryan should be 
elected by the votes of veneered sav- 


ages.” 
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| 
Thus spoke James K, Vardaman at | 
Denver. } 


Does the Negro exist who is So | 


blind as to expect benefits or even a 
square deal for his race by following | 
such a man or his party? A party 
that has its mind spoken in such 
words? At the same Denver con-| 
vention a prominent delegate from 
Kentucky expressed this same mind | 
in the sentence: “If we win, we want | 
to win without the aid of the Negro 
vote.” 

No self-respecting Negro voter who 
has the interest of his race at heart 
can identitfy himself with a party 
that spurns his support, and ignores 
his constitutional rights. 

Mr. Taft’s position is clear. In the 
past the Republican party has ever 
deserved the Negro’s support, and 
the statement of what they intend to 
do for the Negro, in their nationa: 
platform, rings true. It is impossible 
for the Negro to waver longer. The 
Republican party must receive his 
support! ’ 





NEGRO NAT’L BUSINESS LEAGUE. 


The eighth annual convention of 
the Negro National Business League 
was held at Topeka, Kansas, on Au- 
gust 14, 15, 16, 1907, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Booker T. Washington. 
A verbatim stenographical report has 
been issued in book form, the volume 
containing about two hundred pages. 
Besides giving the addresses, deliver- 
ed by the delegates in full, the report 
embraces the categorical addresses 
which constituted a unique feature of 
this Conference. 

The volume presents in concise 
form the story and the statistical da- 
ta of the business enterprises among 
the Negro race. The phenomenal 
growth points to a progress made, 
which stands to the Negro’s highest 
credit. The report therefore cannot 
but be of genuine interest to all who 





are concerned with the Negro’s de- 


velopment, and to those whose aim it 


|} be to establish themselves in com- 


merce it must be a source of inspira- 
tion and encouragement, as it shows 
what has been accomplished. This 
proof of the possibility of success 1s 
a powerful incentive that may help 
many hesitators to overcome their 
misgivings and branch out in trade 


| “for themselves.” 


With this end in view the book is 
well worthy of serious study. 





BAKED APPLES, SOUTHERN STYLE. 


Hector thought Olympus fine 
With its airy dew of wine; 
Bacchus in the forest drew 
lankards of the foamy brew, 
Malt of blossoms, tang of root, 
With his pimpled face—the brute! 


Sylvan fairies, dainty pled, 

Golden locked and azure eyed, 

Take the lily’s cups of gold, 

With the crystal draughts they hold, 
Drinking till the sparkling stream 
Fills them with the dance of dream! 


Where the summer pippins fall 

In the orchard’s grass-grown thrall, 
There Olympus lifts for me— 

Pluck the fruit and shake the tree; 
Put it in a pan and bake 

Just for love of old-time’s sake! 


Leave the skin, but clean the core, 
Then around the fruit-globe pour 
Melted sugar, cinnamon, 

Pinch of butter—when ‘tis done 
Serve with cream, and let your lips 
Smack with joy as down it slips! 


Bake until the golden wine 

Of the apple bubbles fine, 
Round the pan, in corners sweet 
Crystallizing with the heat, 
While the butter and the spice 
Melt into it in a trice! 


Jove and Juno, on your throne, 
Drink the wine and pick the bone! 
Sing of honey and of dew, 

Where ambrosial founts run blue; 
Draw the ale and strain the lees— 
Apples are Hesperides! 


Brown and golden, baked and done, 
Spiced and sugared—fruit of sun, 

Juice of morning dew and sweet, 
Amber of the midday heat; , 
Creamed and buttered, flaked and white— 
Dreams of joy in every bite! 


Glints of orchards, with their smiles, 
Laughing leagues of meadow miles; 
Rivers rippling, brooks that sing, 
April on her bloomy wing, 

Dancing to the harp of play 

In the lilac arms of May! 


Not baked apples, not alone 

Fruit and juice and flavored zone— 

But the ampler air and gleam 

Of the past that brings its dream, 

Sweet with youth, and bright all over 

With the breath of dew and clover! 
—Baltimore Sun. 
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ELECTORAL COLLEGE 





Eacu State will elect electors who 
will assemble at the capital of the 
State and cast their vote for presi- 
dent and vice-president. The electors 
must have a plurality of votes given 
by the people, There are four hundred 
and eighty-three electoral votes in the 
electoral.college and a majority of 
these is necessary to elect a presi- 
dent. It is obvious that two hundred 
and forty-seven votes are necessary 
to elect a president. And if neither 
Taft nor Bryan gets the required 
number of votes,the national house of 
representatives will be required to 
elect the president from the number 
of those receiving the highest number 
of votes. This was done when John 
Quincy Adams was elected president. 
Bryan has one hundred and fifty- 
six electoral votes from the solid 
South, a valuable asset in unterri- 
fied democracy. Alabama, Mississ- 
ippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, North Car- 
Olina, and Virginia invariably go de- 
mocratic as sure as the sun rises in 
the East. The Republicans will have 
to contend for every inch of the 
ground. At present, there is not a 
democratic governor in a northern 
state, and only three in the western 
states. This is a Republican state 
and it isominous that they will have 
a triumphant victory. The Negro 


holds the balance of power in several 








states and he should think twice be- 
fore casting his vote,—no time to do 
spite work ; it is not a time to cut off 
the nose to spite the face; itis not a 
time to act a fool. The Negro should 
take a conservative view of the situ- 
ation and cast his vote accordingly. 
He must look to the future of the 


race. — The Christian Index. 





CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


For some years the question of cam 
paign funds has been prominent, not 
only in the bickerings between par- 
ties, but in the utterances of persons 
who hold that both parties are dan- 
gerously dependent on rich men or 
corporations. A year anda half ago 
Congress passed a law forbidding 
corporations to contribute money for 
the election of national officials. This 
means that JohnSmith may contribute 
but John Smith & Company, Incor- 
porated, may not. 

In several states the laws require 
candidates and party committees to 
make sworn statements of their cam- 
paign,a list of contributors and a 
statement of the amounts contributed. 

Last December, ina message toCon- 
gress the President suggested that 
money be appropriated for expenses 
of national campaigns. Some months 
before there had been a controversy 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Harriman on the question of a pre- 
vious campaign fund for the Repub- 
lican party in New York State. There 
had been another controversy over 
the alleged contribution of half a 
million dollars to the Republican 
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campaign fund of 1900 by ‘‘traction | 
magnates” of New York an allegation | 


which was flatly denied by the treas- 
urer of the fund. 

Both controversies would have 
been avoided if the habit had been 
estabished by law, or otherwise, of 
publishing the names of contributors 
and the amount contributed by each. 
This spring ameasure looking to such 
publicity was before Congress. It 
was lost in consequence of the 
manoeuvring of both parties to get 
the credit of the act. 


Before the conventions met this 
year the leading candidates expressed 


themselves in favor of publicity, and 
since the conventions both Taft and 
Bryan have reaflirmed their pos- 
ition. For the first time Americans 


will know how much the parties | 


spend in the contest, and who contri- 
butes to their support.— The Youth’s 


wa ° 
C ompanton. 


A CRIME AGAINST THE 
PEOPLE 





The riot of murder and incendiar- | 


ism in Springfield, Ill., is the most 
serious instance of popular madness 
which recent history has furnished. 


° ‘ } 
With all our boastsd advancement in 


civilizations we must bow the head 
to the fanatics of Persia and of Tur- 
key as the better exemplars of hu- 
manity. 

There is this to be said in amel- 


ioration of the judgment upon men | 


of vur own race; namely, that the 
authority of the people as expressed 
by the State will prevail against the 
insane rage of localities. The outrage 
of the people of Springfield and its 
vicinity will be suppressed and wemay 


expect, duly punished by the State. 

The peculiar horror of this affair 
lis found in the fact that it occurs in 
‘a northern State. Are we all inspir- 
ed by the same racial intolerance 
‘which we condemn in the South? 
God forbid ! Such would be an indict- 
|ment of the whole American people. 
—The Boston Post. 





THE THINGS WE CAN'T AFFORD. 





We can’t afford to win the gain 

| ‘That means another’s loss ; 

We can’t afford to miss the crown 
By stumbling at the cross. 

| We can’t afford the heedless jest 
That robs us of a friend ; 

We can’t afford the laugh that finds 
In bitter tears an end. 

We can’t afford the feast to-day 

| That brings to-morrow’s fast ; 

| We can’t afford the farce that comes 
To tragedy at last. 

| We can’t afford to play with fire, 

| Or tempt a serpent’s bite ; 


| We can’t afford to think that sin 

| Brings any true delight. 

| We can’t afford with serious heed 

| To treat the cynic’s sneer ; 

We can’t afford to wise men’s words 
To turn a careless ear. 

| We can’t afford for hate to give 

| Like hatred in return ; 

| We can’t afford to feed a flame 
And make it fiercer burn. 

| We can’t afford to lose the soul 

For this world’s fleeting breath ; 

We can’t afford to barter life 
In mad exchange for death. 

But blind to good are we apart 
From Thee, all seeing Lord ; 

/Oh grant us light, that we may know 
The things we can’t afford, 
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It Takes Courage 


To speak the truth when, by a lit- 
tle prevarication, you can get some 
great advantage. 

To live according to your convic- 
tions. 

To be what you are, aud not pre- 
tend to be what you are not. 

To live honestly within your means, 
and not dishonestly upon the means 
of others. 

When mortified and embarrassed 
by humiliating disaster, to seek in 
the wreck or ruin the elements of fu- 
ture conquest, 

To refuse to knuckle and bend the 
knee to the wealthy, even though poor. 

To refuse to make a living in a 
questionable vocation. 

To refuse to do a thing which you 
think is wrong, because it is cus. 
tomary and done in trade. 

To be talked about and yet remain 
silent when a word would justify you 
in the eyes of others, but which you 
cannot speak without injury to an- 
other. 

To face slander and lies, and to 
carry yourself with cheerfulness, 
grace, and dignity for years before 
the lie can be corrected. 

To stand firmly erect while others 


for Cuba. 


COMPARISONS. 
There are a number of excellent 
Prelates engaged at the present mo- 


|ment in telling the Christian Public 


of these Islands that the native of 


| Africa, left to himself, is a being 


sunk in vice, depravity, and all sorts 
of abominable sins; and that the 
only panacea is to force upon him 
We have 


suggested in these columns that it 


monogamous institutions. 


would be as well, perhaps, to purify 
ourselves first. before attempting to 
thrust our marriage system upon the 
Negro; a system unsuited to his race 
and climate, and, at any rate for 
centuries to come, in advance of any- 
thing that the law of God as set forth 
jn the Old Testament demands. The 
Continental 
week of a further edifying example 


papers are full this 


of Caucasian morality in this respect. 
The steamer ‘* Isla de Panay ” has 
been arresled at a Spanish port with 
a whole 2argo of young girls on 
board, ‘“1ecruited” by agents of the 
White Slave Traffic, and destined 


‘* Nearly all these young 


| women—the reports tell us—had been 





sold by their parents. They were re- 
turned, and the parents were com- 


pelled to give up the money they had 


P : . | . . 
are bowing and fawning for praise | received.” Pas trop de zele, de grace 


and power. 


pas trop de zele might be suggested 


To remain in honest poverty while|to those who, faced with a state of 


others grow rich by 
methods. 

To say ** No 
around you say ‘* Yes.” 

To do your duty in silence, ob- 
while others 


” squarely when those 


scurity and poverty, 
about you prosper through neglecting 
or violating sacred obligations. 


questionable | society in Western Africa compar- 


lable to that of “old biblical times, 





when Jehovah, we are told, blessed 
polygamous institutions in the per- 
sons of Jacob and his wives, would 
overthrow in a few short years the 
social fabric of the people and spread 
confusion and dislocation. In the 
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days of Jacob the world needed po-| 
That is the need of Tro- | 


pulation. 
pical Africa to-day. The above in- 
cident, which the Continental Police 
knows but too well, alas! is a regu- 
lar feature in the White Slave Trattic, 
should also suggest very great tolera- 


tion on our part in handling the pro- | 


blem of slavery in Africa.—The 
West African Mail. 





APRAYER 


TEACH me, God, to walk gently 
amid all the cares and distractions that 
enter my daily life. Let me be filled 
with the spirit of calm that will quiet 
the pain of disappointment and the 
fever of desire. Let me believe that 
thou, who hast given to thy children 
their longing for love and life and 
beauty, will not leave them all un- 


satisfied in their loneliness. Thy | 


purposes are greater than our pur- 
poses, even as thou art strength when 
we know in ourselves only weakness. 
Then let me trust myself with serenity 
to the leadings of that purpose which 
I cannot understand and, while I 
wait and work and suffer in my mor- 
tal blindness, may my heart so go 


out in love and sympathy to those | 
who also wait and work around me, | 


that I may help in some real, though 
snall, measure to bring the day of 
thy kingdom on earth. Amen,— The 
Christian Register, Boston. 





A JAPANESE WOMAN’S 
ENTERPRISE. 


The greatest revolution that has 
taken place in our times has been 
wrought inthe Orient. The Asian 


|has changed his attitude in two im- 
portant respects. He has learned 
|that the corner stone of his future 
well-being is a righteous and equit- 
able treatment of woman. He his 
also realized that the most valuable 
|asset of a nation consists in its child- 
ren and young folks. How revolu- 
tionary is this attitude toward the 
rising generation, which Asia is in- 
creasingly assuming, it is difficult for 
the Occidental to grasp. Virtually 
it means the reversal of the whoie 
sociological order in the Orient. So 
far, the patriarchal ideals have been 
the fetiches before which the Oriental 
has bowed and scraped. The child- 
ren have been the property, so to 
speak, of the pater familias. The 
young folks, apart from the family, 
have had no rights. The joint family 
|system has exercised an absolute 
sway over the people as individuals. 
Their parents or legal guardians have 
educated them according to their own 
Marriage has _ been 


conceptions. 
solemnized without the consent of 
The newly 


| the contracting parties. 
| wedded bride has gone into the fam- 
lily of the parents of the bridegroom 
|and submitted herself to the auto- 
cracy of the mother-in-law; the son 
has earned his wages and turned 
them over to the head of the family, 
and, like a school-child, has been 
given a small portion of his earnings 
| as pocket money. ‘The spirit of our 
| times has been antagonostic to such 
| arrangements as these. The Orient 
| is giving way, tardily and ungrace- 
| fully but nevertheless surely, with 
‘the result that the social order is 
| changing. The individual is begin- 
ning to assert his or her rights; and 
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the spirit of slavishness to tradition 
and the past, to the dictum of the 
priest and to the methods of the 
forbears, is gradually becoming a 
thing of the days gone by. ‘The lead 
in this propaganda has been taken 
by Japan, and of all Orientals, 
therefore, the Japanese are providing 
the best opportunities for the deve- 
lopment of children and for the up- 


lift of woman. 





LIBERIA AND EMIGRATION, 


By Wacter F. WALKER. 
The urging of emigration of Amer- 
Republic of 


Liberia has always been impregnated 


ican Negroes to the 


with sentiment; with no regard for 
the actual obstacles to be encounter- 
ed in the transition to sucha new and 
strange habitation. Many who have 
been foremost in this agitation, saw 
financial gain ahead, but a few have 
been persuaded by the purest mo- 
tives and in all sincerity. These 
latter, if they have never visited the 
country, have been deluded by a false 
conviction that they would be doing 
something beneficial for the race. I 
can truthfully say without successful 
contradiction that immigrants have 
never been told the truth about Li- 
beria and the difliculties confronting 
emigration to this republic. This is 
verified by the statement of those 
who have come to work out their fu- 
ture here in the hope of upbuilding a 
national abode. The common ver- 
dict is that if they had only known 
the truth they never would have 
come. The lack of means alone keeps 





and disappointed 
The motto of the 
of liberty 


many a restless 
soul in this land. 
Republic. 
brought us here,” Has been vulgarly 


‘*The love 


expanded into 


** The love of liberty brought us here 

** And the want of money keeps us here.”’ 

As I have, in sincere ignorance, 
been one of those who have urged 
Negroes to come to Liberia, (having 
been connected with an association 
in America for the purpose) I feel 
that it is only just to those whom I 
might have influenced, as well as to 
all American Negroes, that I now 
present conditions as I see them and 
not as they appeared to me 7000 
miles away. 

A man changes his habitation for 
one or two reasons; either from 
compulsion or in the hope of improy- 
ing his condition of living. There 
is no necessity for the Negro to leave 
America. Such being the case, the 
question then confronts us, Can 
the Negro ameliorate his environ- 
ment by coming to Liberia? Em- 
The results will not 
If the thrifty 
Negro (and this is the only class 


phatically, no! 
justify the sacrifice. 


wanted) comes here, endures hard- 
ships and difficulties hitherto un- 
known to his nature, wages a battle 
of life and death with climate, fights 
a ceaseless fight with bush—vast and 
almost impenetrable, sinks a large 
capital in the effort to establish a 
home, if he lives (and this statement 
must not be brushed aside lightly, 
for statistics will show that life here 
is a lottery for the immigrant) he may 
in a period of about fifteen years reach 
the point of life where he was when he 
cut aloose from his American home. 
Conditions are against success here, 
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however, at present, and the probabil- 
ity is that he will before this period be- 
come discouraged and look toward 
Prof. T. McCants 
Stewart, in comparing pioneer life in 
the West and Canada with pioneer life 
‘¢ The white men 


American again. 


in Liberia, said : 
who go there to make homes have to 
contend with difficulties a million 
times greater than any which con- 
front the to Liberia.” 
Just the the 


statement becomes less exaggerated. 


i 


newcomer 


reverse is true—and 





As day labor for the American 
Negro is out of the question (for he 
could in no way compete with the 
native who works for a shilling a day 
and exists on cassavo and dried fish) 
the only alternative for the immi- 
grant is to turn his attention to the 
soil. 
tural country, and as such it certain- 


This is essentially an agricul- 


ly can be made a great country. But 
something must be done on the part 
of the government before immigrants 
can hope to make any sort of success 
along an agricultural line. Millions 
of dollars must be spent for internal 
improvements. It may be surpris- 
ing to state that there is not a single 
road leading out of Monrovia, the 
capital of the republic, into the in- 
terior. The government has done 
nothing in the way of providing roads, 
such as the American Negro is ac- 
customed to see, or that may be seen 
in any other civilized country, ex- 
cept about fifteen miles of road lead- 
ing from White Plains, situated about 
twenty-five miles from Monrovia on 
the St. Paul River, to Careysburg. 
This road was constructed by the 
Liberians Development Company, an 
English Syndicate, primarily for 





their benefit, in the hope of bringing 
rubber, ivory, etc., from the interior 
for shipment. This road does not 
avail the Monrovian good in any 
in the 
of conversation, said that a 


way. President Barclay, 
course 
public road leading out of Monrovia 
into the interior would be the great- 
est factor in the development of that 
part of the country. 

As the wealth of the republic is in 
the hinterland, roads are an absolute 
necessity for transportation. One 
must not think that this is a country 
like the United States 
can be forced at will. 


where roads 
Vegetation is 
such in America that roads can be 
made simply by wagons continually 
keeping the same trail across the 
open country. In this way, with 
minor improvements, most American 
country roads were formed. Heavy 
bush everywhere precludes the pos- 
sibility of such formation here. 
Roads must be made by hand and 
machine. 

There are no beasts of burden, ex - 
cept the natives be considered as 
such. Oxen are used to a little ex- 
tent for farming in the districts near 
the At all goods 


must be transported by the natives 


shore. present 


and the maximum load one can carry 


distance is about sixty 


These primitive methods 


for any 
pounds. 
would present a serious problem to 
the American farmer or to anyone 
who must have goods transported in- 
to or from the interior. It is almost 
impossible to get machinery, such as 
improved agricultural implements, 
into the interior with present meth- 
ods. A breed of horses and mules 


may be discovered to withstand this 
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coast climate, but all efforts up to 
It is 
easy to discard primitive methods for 


the present have proved futile. 


more scientific ones, but it is hard 
and diecouraging to do the reverse, 
So when the American Negro farmer 
comes here and finds that he wust 
make acrop without the aid of his 
horses and improved implements, he 
will soon realize that this task is one 
of ‘* making bricks without straw.” 

Almost impenetrable bush covers 
the back lands of Liberia. As all 
the desirable land along the naviga- 
ble rivers is claimed, though truly 
uncultivated, 
must receive 


that which immigrants 
lies back in this bush. 
matter to conquer Libe- 
rian, as all West African, 
bush. I heard a remark that you had 


It is no easy 
as well 


to stand over the bush with a grub 
hoe all the time to keep it down. 
What money is to be made in this 
country must come from trade with 
the outside world in such indigenous 
products as palm oil, palm kernel, 
cocoanuts, ginger, bananas, oranges, 
coffee, etc. The population here is 
not suflicient to warrant production 
for home consumption on any great 


And 
for this meat men of all ranks scram- 


tempt at butchering is made. 


ble and push like a ‘‘ bargain coun- 
ter rush.” 

This climate is enervating, and the 
Negro cannot judge his labors here 
by what he can do in the states. One 
must necessarily suffer the fever on 
coming to this country, which in the 
case of immigrants proves alarming- 
ly fatal. To maintain life even the 
healthiest foreigner must make of his 
body a miniature apothecary’s shop 


for a long time, if not forever. You 
cannot revolutionize affairs here. 


The obstacles cannot be removed or 
conquered at will. However much 
methods and tendencies seem anti- 
quated and deteriorating they must 
be regarded as real and potent. 

The commerce and local business 
are controlled by Europeans, while 
the Liberians are only agents and 
clerks. 
ance is owned by whites. 


Every store of any import- 
The Libe- 
rians have no business of any signi- 
ficance, the result is the citizens float 
and surge on the outer edge of com- 
mercial activity thus failing to con- 








trol a most vital, lever of independ- 
ent existence. A number of lead- 
ing citizens of Monrovia called a 
meeting recently to consider the fea- 
sibility of forming a co-operative so- 
ciety for commercial purposes. The 


scale. Production for home con- 
sumption is |sadly needed, however, 
for practically all food is now im- 


ported from England and Germany. 
The Liberians board in these Euro- 


oe 


pean countries, consequently food | ultimate hope of this intended society 
f (or to use the local venacular, | is to gain control of the commercial 
‘‘chop’’) is very expensive. It is|and business life of the republic, 


a 


cheaper to live in almost any Ameri- 
can city than in Monrovia, if any 
sort of a decent standard of living is 
to be maintained. Beef sells at 
twenty cents a pound, chopped up in 
hunks, bones, dirt and all. No at- 


which is deemed so essential to gov- 
ernmental stability and perpetuity. 
Every immigrant receives a portion 
of land to the extent of from fifteen 
to twenty-five acres. Besides this 
the government provides food for at 


——cae 
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least six months. The kind of men 
wanted here, I am sure, would only 
accept the land granted. Moreover 
this government is by no means cap- 
able of handling a large number of 
immigrants at one time, as was shown 
in a report, some time ago, of the 
United States Minister, Dr. 
Lyon. 


Ernest 


been reported as being unfavorable 
to Negro immigration. This attitude 
of the government may be due to the 
feeling that it is sensible of the fact 
that immigration on a_ large scale 
cannot be handled. The misery and 
death consequent on immigration is 
suflicient to make any man hesitate 
a long time before making such a pi- 


votal step. The fare to Liberia from 


New York is now prohibitive for im- | 


migrants, a single fare costing from | 


$115 to $180; and the chartering of 


aship is more fanciful than practi- 


cal. In former years when sailing 


vessels came direct from New York 


a passage could be secured for $50} 


and less. 


There is not a single harbor on the 


Liberian coast. Monrovia affords 


the best landing and here it is 
cult and often dangerous especially 


in the rainy season. Ships anchor 


about two miles from the landing 
staye. Passengers are then put 
ashore in small boats. These 


to cross the bar of the 


river wherein the greatest peril lies. 


In this bar both goods and lives have | 


The fatalities, 


however, are less now than ever, 


been frequently lost. 


In conclusion let me say that the 
only men who could hope to succeed 
here are agriculturists, two or three 
good physicians and a druggist er 


The Republic of Liberia has | 


difli- | 


have | 


two. 
Farmers who come here must be pre- 


These must come with capital. 


pared to suffer great hardships and 
combat with stubborn disadvantages. 
Large families are especially unde- 
sirable as in these cases, mortality is 
greatest. Any other class of men 
who might come to Liberia will un- 
When 
the republic ‘shall have become deve- 
the condition 
improved, then immigration might be 
Un- 
| til then it is wild and foolish for Ame- 
| rican Negroes to come here expectin 
| to improve their condition of life.— 
| Monrovia, Liberia, W. C. Africa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


doubtedly lose hope and fail. 


loped and economic 





justified and welcomed by all. 


Oo 
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A BIT OF FUN. 


‘*Your horse has a tremendous long 

| bit,” said a friend to Theodore Hook. 
“Yes,” 
**You little rascal, what are you do- 
ing with that 
| father, 
if I hit 


| ‘smoke’ 


said he, **it is a bit toolong.”’ 
exclaimed a 
Ma said 
make 


cigar ¢”’ 
addressing his son; 
again she’d 


hit hen 


cat me 


an I again; an I’m 


smoking. 


‘*Why don’t you get up as early 
as you used to a few years ago?” 


a wife once asked of her lazy hus- 


band. **Because, my dear, it’s sleep 


year!” he grinned, as he turned over 


for another snooze. 


Mesurrado | 


| A small boy ran howling to his 

**Oh, ma, Johnny hurt 
‘+ And did 
Johnny hurt mother’s little darling ?’”’ 


mother : 


jme!” how naughty 
| : 

|** Why, I was a-goin’ to punch him 
jin the face, and he ducked his dead 
jand I hit my knuckles against the 


}wall! ’— Woman’s Journal. 
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Che National Association of Ceachers in 
Colored Schools 





By W. T. B. Wiixiiams, Jn The Southern Workman 








POSOoe 





The fifth annual session of the | University, Talladega College, and 
National Association of Teachers in| Wilberforce University, and _ of 
Colored Schools was held at Louis-|Hampton and Tuskegee reported. 
ville, Ky., June 24—26. The Ken-/| There were five presidents of agri- 
tucky State Teachers’ Association | cultural and mechanical colleges at 
and the ‘Teachers’ Association of | the meeting. But the great majority 
Louisville served as hosts forthe na-| of the members present were teach- 
tional organization and gave them a/|ers in the public elementary and high 
hearty welcome to the city. All the | schools of the country districts and of 
sessions were held in the white high|the cities and towns. It appears 


school _ building. Addresses of/that this organization is largely the 


welcome were delivered by the mayor, |expression of a growing movement 
Hon. James F. Grinstead, on behalf among the colored people for more 
of the City of Louisville, and by Su- 
perintendent E. H. Marks, on behalf 


effective elementary schools and, in- 


deed, for more and better advanced 
of the Louisville public schools, and | schools of every grade. From year 


by the presidents of the local teach-|to year it becomes increasingly evi- 


ers’ associations. dent that there is a growing con- 


As the result of the untiring efforts | sciousness among these teachers of 
of the president of the National As-| the great importance of the work they 
sociation, Prof. J. R. E. Lee of|are quietly doing. They show a 
Tuskegee Institute, a widely re-| deeper appreciation of the value of a 
presentative body of teachers of col-| wide acquaintance with the work 
ored youth gathered at Louisville.|of the teachers of the colored 
Delegates were in attendance from | youth. 


fourteen states and the District of} The program provided for discus- 
Columbia. Practically all of the|sions or reports upon nearly every 
Southern states, including Texas,|phase of educational work among 
were represented, and there were pre-|colored people. ‘The consideration 
sent also a number of teachers from | of rural schools, however, aroused the 
Indiana and Ohio. Representatives 





greatest interest and brought out 


of the older colleges, such as Atlanta} some of the most suggestive reports 
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of the whole session. The papers as- 
signed to this topic were given by 
Mr. J. M. Williamson, head teacher, 
practically assistant superintendent, 
of the colored schools of Bolivar 
County, Miss., Mr. T. C. Walker, of 
Gloucester County, Va., and Mr. A. 
E. Perkins, principal of the graded 
schools of Biloxi, Miss. Mr. William- 


son spoke on the supervision of the | 


colored schools of his county in his 


hands as the head teacher. He alsocon- | 


ducts the teachers’ institutes month- 
ly. He has 105 schools and about 
12,000 children under his direction. 
Hitherto the schools have run only 
four months in the year, but through 
the efforts of the colored people 
themselves they are to run for eight 
months during the next school year. 
‘**On account of the universal im- 
portance of agriculture,” Mr. Wil- 
liamson is introducing it into all his 
sehools. The people are led to buy 
or rent five acres of land near each 
school. This patch is cultivated by 
the teacher and children. It is in- 
teresting to note that in 1900 the 
total population of Bolivar County 
was 35,427, of whom 31,197, 
were Negroes. There are 35 white 
schools while there are 105 colored 
schools in the county. 

Mr. Walker made a telling report 
on the building of rural school-houses, 
the extending of school terms, and 
the co-operation between the colored 
people and white school officials in 
districts of Virginia. Mr. Walker’s 
practical work of organizing the 
colored people of the several school 
districts and leading them to contri- 
bute toward the improvement of their 
schools seemed full of suggestions to 


these highly interested teachers. 
Many excellent questions were asked 
and the whole subject was very 
thoroughly discussed by the Associa- 
tion. Finally, a resolution was 





| passed for a more extended report at 


| the next meeting concerning the con- 
dition of rural schools. 


One opinion was prominently put 
|forward at the meeting on rural 


|schools ; namely, that there are pos- 
| sitive advantages and great possibil- 
|lities in the employment of colored 


| supervisors of colored schools. The 


work of Mr. Williamson in Missis- 
|sippi, of Mr. Walker in Virginia, of 
| Mr. C. J. Calloway in Alabama, and 
|of the colored snpervisors in such 
| cities as Columbus, Ga., and Austin, 
Texas, stand as suggestive examples 
of the effective service of colored 
}men in this line of school work. An 
{interesting feature of this meeting 
was the number of colored men in at- 
|tendance who have been graduated 
|from Northern colleges. For in- 
| stance, there were three Harvard men 
|present, and one each from Yale, 
| Brown, and Colgate. On one of the 
evening programs the two speakers 
were graduates of Harvard and Yale. 
All these men are regularly and ac- 
| tively engaged in educational work. 


The last day of the session was 
given up mainly to the consideration 


of kindergarten training and college 
education. President Inman E. Page 
of the A. and M. College, Langston, 
| Okla. spoke for the college, and Rey. 
J. E. Smith, for the university. The 
speech of President Frost of Berea 
on The New Berea was of the greatest 
| interest. The new school is the result 
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of the law separating the colored and 
white students at Berea College. He 
reported that $340,000 of $400,000 
adjustment fund had been pledged, 
and ofthe remaining $60,000 there 
must be raised in Kentucky $50,000. 
The New Berea will not adopt any 
old site or old buildings, but every- 
thing will be new. Not all types, 
but the most important types, of 
education will be selected for the 
school. Every religious body in the 


State will have representation on its 


| board. President Frost also review- 
;ed the interesting history of Berea 
College. Owing to the rather intense 
local feeling regarding the Berea sit- 
uation the discussion of President 
Frost’s paper was unfortunately acri- 
monious. For the outsiders, how- 
ever, the whole discussion was en- 
lightening. After choosing Mr. R. 
R. Wright of Georgia president for 
the next year and electing other of- 
ficers, the Association adjourned to 


| meet at Asheville,N. C.in June,1909. 








THE HEIRS OF ALL THE EARTH. ) \ 
From street and square, from hill and glen, 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 
I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 
The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs a vast torchlight in the air, 


I watch it through the evening damps : 





The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine clad, nor clothed in state, 


®) 


A 


+o 
AD & 


Their title deeds not yet made plain ; 
But walking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day by laws as fixed and fair 


( 


As guide the planets in their sweep, 


A 


ee 
AD & 


The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest fruits of time shall reap. 
The peasant’s brain shall yet be wise, 
The untamed pulse beat calm and still, 


( 


The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 


\ 


And work in peace time’s wondrous will. 
Some day without a trumpet’s call, 

This news shall o’er the earth be blown; 
The heritage comes back to all ; 


YS 


The myriad monarchs take their own. 


—Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
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Our Women’s Department. 


Condorted hy 
Mrs. F. M.W. Alexander 





Alexander’s Magazine he received 





to print some of the many little things 


helpful to ladies, that it has decided to oy 


It does so with the hope to ably and sympathetically fill the demand Si 


from the ladies whom the magazine hope 


so many requests trom among its readers 


which are so particularly interesting and 
yen a SPECIAL WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 





gestions 


‘ss to reach shall be very much appreciated. 


We wish you to take an interest in this department, so that we may make it of 


constant and vital interest to you Wwe 
this department to answer all such ques 
would wish to put to us. Mail us a let 
the next issue of the magazine we shall « 


ations to 


Send all your communi 


> propose to make it a cial feature of 
our magazine 


ter, asking what you wish to know, and in 





tions as the ladies who re 


ndeavour to satisty your curiosity 
Editor Wome 





1s Department, Alexander’s 


Magazine, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 





THE TOILET TABLE. 


It is impossible to dress to look 
one’s best unless the toilet table has 
a brilliant light above it. It is mortify- 
ing to pass from a dim bedroom to a 


well lighted theatre or room and to 


discover small wisps of stray hair 
and errors about one’s attire which 
entirely escaped in the sime-darkness 


at home. 

A clever woman has her bedfoom 
most cunningly lighted so that by 
means of another mirror opposite the 
one on her dresser she can see her- 
self in every position 

This is one reason why such a wo- 
man is rarely seen with “yawnings” 
between skirt or bodice, glimpses at 
petticoats through plackets, and the 


back of collar badly adjusted 


CRAVING FOR SYMPATHY. 


Some nervous, highly strung wives 
cultivate a craving for sympathy and 
an astonishing amount of self pity 
wher really there is nothing in the 
world for them to be sorry about. 

it is nice to know that husbands 
and friends are ready to sympathize 


| with us in our joys and sorrows, but 
sympathy is good only in small doses. 

Too much of it takes the strength 
and backbone out of character, just 


as living in heated rooms and sleeping 


on feather b 


Is, weaken the body. 


AN EXCELLENT HAIR WASH. 
An excellent hair wash is to take 
ne ounce of borax and one ounce of 


powdered camphor and dissolve in a 
pint of boiling water added to cold 
water in a bowl. The camphor will 
form into lumps, but a_- sufficient 
amount will dissolve. This will 
strengthen the hair and preserve the 


color. 


Tocleanstraw hats, justrub them hard 
With juice of lemons raw— 

Then when it rains yon’ve lemonade 
And get it through a straw. 


Over $30,000,000 were given by 
women to phianthropy during the past 
year. Mrs. Russell Sage gave more 


than any other one person with the 
exception of John D. Rockefeller. 
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BRUIN AND THE CITY MAID. 


BY HELEN HUNT. 





AMARRERAAAARIS RMARAERARARAARAL 

The green mountains, clad in the 
full verdure of the summer, cast their 
cool shadows deep on the vivid emer- 
ald of meadow and hill. Langdon | 
crossroad stretched its gray brown 
length between the shifting shadows 
on either forest covered hand. 

Along the brush fence grew luxuri- 
ant wild blackberry bushes, heavy 


? 


laden now witu juicy clusters of ripe, 


licious fruit, for it was the month 
Away at the end of the dusty road 
ood the Langdon farm house in the 
lidst of broad, green acres, now lying 
horn of their summer crop of grow- 
ng grass and flowers, scorching brown 
1 the sun 
In was toward four o'clock of a sul 
try day. The family of Langdon were 
gathered on the broad veranda on the 
side of the house least exposed to the 
_ =e men had forsaken’ the 
iields to seek relief from the oppres- 


sive atmosphere. Nellie, a_ sixteen- | 
year-old city cousin, sat on the steps 
in cool array of dainty muslin and rib- 
bons and lace. Elisha, called Light, 
since his baby lips first lisped the 
word in trying to pronounce his own 
hame, tall, stalwart, twenty-six years 
old, and head over heels in love with 
the bunch of femininity on the steps, 
reposed in an arm chair, his throat 
swathed in a handkerchief, and his 
breathing heavy trom a recent cold. 
Willie, seventeen, and incorrigible, 
swung in a hammock. Mrs. Langdon, 
their mother, knitted placidly, close 
by 
“Cousin Nellie,” said Light, “I saw 
some elegant blackberries over on the 
crossroad yesterday.” 
Nellie sprang up, clapping her hands | 
joyously. } 
“I'm going to pick some for tea,” | 
she cried. | 
! 
] 
| 


Willie lazily turned in his swinging 
nest and drawled: 
“Jim Butler said he saw bear tracks 


, 


in the woods over tnere.’ 


| l’'d much rather go alone, 


“Hush!” said his mother, “you know 
there was no such thing there.” 

“Jim sair so anyway,” repeated Wil- 
lie, with a roguish wink at his brother. 

“Is there any danger, Light?’ ques- 
tioned Nellie, somewhat startled. 

“Not a bit,” censwered Mrs. Langdon 
for him, “but you must not go black- 
berrying in that dress. Put on stout 
shoes and a thick dress. Willie, you 
had better go with her.” 

“Can’t. Too hot. Besides I’m afraid 
of bears,” drawled that enterprising 
youth. 

“I don’t want you,” flashed Nellie. 
” and with a 
look of disdain in the direction of 
the hammock she walked indoors. 

Pinning up her skirts and donning a 
sunbonnet she took a bright new tin 
pail from the shelf in the kitchen and 
walked briskly to the crossroad, where 
she was soon busily engaged in trans- 
ferring the big black beauties from 
bush to pail unheeding of heat’ or 
scratches. 

Quickly raising her head she saw 
hat the wood was in shadow rapidly 
deepening. Could it be night, she 
wondered, with a thrill of fear. Sud- 
denly there fell upon her ear a distant 
roar, and, shortly after a crackling in 


| the underbrush and a dark figure com- 


ing toward her through the _ gloom. 
“Willie’s bear!” Frantic with fear, 
she dropped her pail and turned to 
flee, unheeding that she was going 
away from the house instead of to- 
wards it. 

And following after came the dark 
figure, now running in evident endeav- 


}or to overtake her. On she went, 


stumbling over sticks and stones, her 
heart pounding as if to set itself free, 
her breath coming shorter and shorter, 
her sight growing dim. Once she 
seemed to hear a voice in the distance 
calling to her, but she dared not stop 
nor look behind her. On, on, lest that 
terrible something seize her from be- 
hind. At last she stepped into a hole 
left by an uprooted tree and fell for- 
ward in a swoon. 

At the house, Nellie’s excursion af- 
ter berries was forgotten for an hour, 
then as dark thunder clouds began to 
roll up around the horizon, Light 
started up. 
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“Did Nellie go?’ he queried. “If she | 


did she is sure to get wet. Give me 
her rubbers and a wrap and I will go 
and fetch her.” 

His mother eagerly sought the arti- 
cles requested, and laden with these, 
Light started forth followed by Wil- 
lie’s jeers. 

“Au, come back, Light. Rain won't 
hurt her, she isn’t sugar if you do 
think she’s sweet. She won’t melt.” 

Light made him no reply but went 
on his way; the only result of his 
brother’s bantering being that 
cheeks were very red. 

It had darkened perceptibly when he 


don fell upon them in fear lest both 
had taken a death cold, “and you so 
hoarse now that you can _ hardly 
speak,” she said to Light. 

Willie surveyed the couple for a 
minute and then laughed long and loud 
at the success of nis joke and the be- 
drenched figures before him. 

“Don’t worry about them a minute, 
mother. They won’t take cold. They 
don’t even know it’s been raining. 
Sure case of mind cure of heart cure. 


| We’ll dance at a wedding by New 


came in sight of the little figure he | 


was in search of and the thunder rum- 
Wed menacingly. Suddenly a twig 
snapped beneath his feet and he saw 
Nellie turn a white face one moment 
toward him and then flee headlong 


in the opposite direction, stumbling | ; 
|The Bizarre Problems in Old Arith- 


over sticks and stones in frantic ter- 
ror. 

Light endeavored to shout her name, 
but his hoarse voice only augmented 
her speed. 

In a flash the truth burst upon him, 
and, breathing anathemas on his fun 
loving brother and his own obstructed 
vocal organs, he started in pursuit. 

When Nellie opened her eyes it was 
to look up into the face of her cousin. 
That face had been very near her face 
within the last few moments, and was 
as white and scared as her own. 

As memory returned she clung to 
him in a panic. ‘The bear, where is 
it?” she questioned. 

“There is no bear,’ Light answered. 
“It was I coming to help you home, 
and I, with Willie’s help, have nearly 
killed you. Can you ever forgive me?” 

“Forgive me for being so silly, but— 
Oh, Light, I’m frightened yet,” cried 
Nellie, nestling against the broad 
Shoulders so near her. What more 
Was said you and 1 will not stay to 
listen to, for to other ears than those 
turned to hear it the words might 


his | Year.” 


And they did, but somewhere on the 
journey of life there is a trap set for 
Willie, and Light and Nellie will 
greatly rejoice when he puts his foot 
therein.—American Cultivator. 





OLD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


metic Books. 

To the grammar school pupil of to- 
day it would seem impossible that 
there could be any interest in study- 
ing the wording of arithmetic problems 
The soloutin of a problem general- 
ly presents quite enough difficulty in 
and of itself without worrying as to 


|the nature of the language in which 


the figures are put. Even if they felt 
so inclined they could find little of in- 
terest in such questions as “Bought 


| 12,000 long tons of coal at $4 and sold 
the whole at the same price per short 


gain?” or “What 
80,005 


ton. What did I 
number’ substracted from 
eighty-eight times will leave 12 as a 


| remainder?” (Southworth-Stone arith- 


|pupils at that’ time, 


have but little sense; but when the | 


rain began to fall two apparently 
perfectly happy human being walked 
together toward the farmhouse, obliv- 
ious of rain or aught but each other. 
“There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
as love’s young dream.” 

When they arrived home, Mrs. Lang- 


|gant house, a 


' 





metic, now in use in Chicago schools). 

If we go back to an arithmetic pub- 
lished in our own country in 1788, 
however, we find problems that, 
whether or not they interested the 
certainly are 
amusing now. 

In an arithmetic written by Nicho- 
las Pike in the year mentioned prob- 
lems such as this appear: An igno- 
rant fop wanting to purchase an ele- 
facetious gentleman 
told him he had one he would sell 
him on moderate terms, vi that he 
should give him a penny for the first 
door, 2 pence for the second, 4 pence 
for the third, and so on double at 
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every door, which were thirty-six in 
all. ‘It is a bargain,’ cried the sim- 
pleton, ‘and here is a guinea to bind 
it.’ Pray, what would the house have 
cost him? 

From books in use in 1790 are 
taken some even more remarkable ex- 
amples: 

“A man overtaking a maid driving 
a flock of geese said to her: ‘How do 
you do, sweetheart? Where are you 
with these 100 geese?’ ‘No, 
sir,’ said she, ‘I have not 100, but if I 
had as many, half as many and seven 
geese and a half I should have 100.’ 
How many had she?” 


going 


‘A person was 17 years of age twen- 


ty-nine years since, and suppose he 


will } drowned twenty-three years 
het pray in what year of his age 
will this happen?” 


Should these 
the pre 
would be more giggles than answers 


The popular question, “Why is a 
mouse when it spins?” is scarcely 
more impossible than one in “The 
Scholar’s Arithmetic” of 1817: “When 


hens are 9 shillings a dozen what will 
be the price of six dozen eggs at 2 
cents for three eggs?” No doubt 
many curly pates have been given 
cause to wonder “Why is the hen?” 
Trick problems like the above were 
quite the rage. Another curiously 
worded question is: “At Surat is a 


hospital for sick animals, in which 
there is a tortoise that has been there 
seventy-five What is’ three- 
eighths of that number?” 


years. 


The fondness for ghastliness in the 
problems makes us wonder as to the 
value of such training for childish 
minds. “In 1831,’ says one problem, 
“119 persons died of drunkenness in 
New York and 137 in Philadelphia 
How many in both?” 

Again: “A man had seven children. 
Two of them were killed by the fall 
of a tree. How many had he left?” 

‘Judas, one of the Twelve Apostles, 
hanged himself. How many were 
there left?” 
zek said: ‘Three score and 
having their thumbs and 


*Adonibe 
ten kings, 


meat under my table. How many 
thumbs and toes did Adonibezek cut 
off?” 


“A human body if baked until all 
the moisture is evaporated is reduced 
in weight as 1 to 10. A body that 
weighs 100 pounds when living weighs 
how much when baked?” 

To a child of 8 or 10 with a parti- 
cle of imagination it must have been 
pleasant figuring out the weight of 
baked bodies. 

The following old questions, written 
in Sanskrit, 2,000 years before those 
of Nicholas Pike, are less conducive 
to nightmare. 

“One-third of a collection of water 
lilies is offered to Mahadey, one- 
fifth to Huri, one-sixth to the sum, 





| quired 
questions be put to| 
sent generation probably there | 





their great toes cut off, gather their 








yne-fourth to Devi, and six which re- 
main to the spiritual teacher. Re- 
| the whole number of water 
lilies.” 

“One-fifth of a hive of bees flew to 
the Kadamba flower, one-third flew to 
the Silandharo. Three times the dif- 
ference of these two numbers flew 
to an arbor and one be continued 
flying about, attracted on each side by 
the fragrant Ketaki and the Malati. 
Find the number of bees.” 

“The square root of a number of 
bees and also eight-ninths of the 
whole alighted on the jasmines and 
a female bee buzzed responsive to 
the hum of the male inclosed at night 
in a water lily. Oh, beautiful damsel, 
tell me the number of bees.” 

“In a lake the bud of a water lily 
was observed one span aboy the 
water, and when moved by the gentle 
breeze it sank in the 
cubits distance. 
f the water.” 


water at two 
Required the depth 


Though both ink and paper are so 
much cheaper now than 
then, we have neither time nor the 
space to sprinkle so many flowers 
along ‘he way for our school children. 

While the gruffness of modern text- 
books many be an improvement on 
the ghastliness of those of our own 
Colonial days, when skull and cross- 
bones grinned through every page, 
one cannot but regret that all the 
bees and flowers are reserved for the 
school children of far off India.— 
Chicago News. 
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ICICLES 60 YEARS OLD. 





Odd Discovery Made Under the 


Sands of a Delaware Beach. 

Claiming to have found icicles that 
have been preserved for over sixty 
years, Harry E. Elliott is backed by 
four companions who were with him 
when the discovery was made. Over 
sixty years ago an old _ oilhouse, 
where the fiuid was kept for use in 
the Cape Henlopen lighthouse, was 
suddenly covered up by the shifting 
sands of Rehoboth Beach. No effort 
was made to uncover it, and the sand 
remained there until many had for- 
gotten that a house had ever been on 
the spot. 

Last week when Harry E. Elliott, a 
well known merchant, and four other 
companions were walking down the 
beach near one of the sand dunes 
they noticed the peak of a small house 
showing forth and procuring shovels 
started to dig the sand away, until 
finally the door of the little place ap- 
peared. Bursting open the door from 
its rusted hinges the men suddenly 
plunged into a veritable icehouse and 
were astonished to find icicles hang 
ing from the roof. The ice was broken 
off, but in a few moments melted 
away. 

Upon investigation it was found 
that the old oilhouse had been covered 
up for over sixty years and the ici- 
cles, which were formed then, had 
kept in the perfectly airtight com- 
partment until the men dug the sand 
away.—Rehoboth Beach correspond- 
ence Baltimore American. 





Notes From Kansas. 


When you see a boy with curls and 
a sash it is a very good sign that the 
father doesn’t have his way in the 
house. 

So many people go out to the ceme- 
teries to steal flowers that a _ sign 
should be put up to this effect: “No 
admission except on business.” 

The women can dress cooler in sum- 
mer than the men, but they can’t pump 
up a bucket of cold water from the 
cistern, douse their heads in it, and 
look better for it. 

In getting acquainted with a mar- 


ried woman you will find she is pretty 
apt to say, early in the acquaintance, 
“I did not know a thing when I was 
married.’”’ What does she mean? 

If a girl lives in the south end of 
town, and has a violin, she manages 
to take lessons from a teacher in the 
extreme north part. It gives her so 
much greater distance to carry her fid- 
dle through the _ street.—Atchison 
Flobe. 





Just So, 

“Which would you call the more 
notable, the prima donna’s debut or 
her farewell?” 

“Her farewell. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Don’t know that I would. She 
can’t make but one debut.’”—Houston 
Chronicle. 





DEAL JACKSON—NEGRO FARMER 


This story of individual Negro suc- 
cess may well serve as an illustration 
of the progress generalized and eplt- 
omized in the volume of the Negro 
National Business League Conven- 
tion: 

Deal Jackson is a farmer who owns 
hundreds- of acres of fertile soil till- 
ed in the most modern fashion with 
modern farm utensils. His lands, 
home, barns, and stock are the best 
that money can purchase and the re- 
sults produced are splendid. Compe- 
tent judges have proclaimed his en- 
terprise a model of its kind, and ver- 
itably the man is a model to his race. 
Mere business ability and business 
success have not won him that high 
esteem in which he is held. The con- 
siderable fortune he has amassed and 
his reputation of an excellent and 
progressive farmer alone are not re- 
sponsible for his high place among 
the many that respect him. He is a 
clean, steady, straightforward, and 
lawabiding citizen, self-respecting 
and respected, avowedly the highest 
type of man, be he black and live he 
in Southern Georgia, he is recogniz- 
ed as such. This tends to show that 
nothing succeeds like success, an@ 
that true merit will always find its 
crown. In his part of the _ state 
(South Georgia) there are many Ne- 








groes who have simulated him and 
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enjoy a standing quite as good as 
himself. The fact that his name is/to ignorance for pride’s 
mentioned frequently, that it recurs} way for the laudable 
yearly, in fact, in the Georgia press,| vide his own people with a 


while. the other brethren of his race 
and profession figure less conspicu 





the writing art, his royal resignation 
sake gave 
desire to pro- 


similar 
»} wonderful contrivance to plastically 
-| reproduce the spoken word. With 


ously before the public, is due to|the aid of his soldiers he constructed 


Deal Jackson’s spectacular feat of |the syllabic forms, which he 
having produced and marketed each| fied or developed according to 


year, since several years ago, the 


Ss 


first bale of cotton of the season. 


simpli- 
his 
»}taste and judgment. The result was 
a hieroglyphic species of writing 


This, of course, is a good news| which appears fully sufficient for tne 
item, and has served to bring Jack-| expression of his majesty’s thoughts 
son in the limelight; but it’s glare|and the recording of his budget. 
has even so discovered to the world Mr. Gowring, the missionary, has 


his. sterling qualities which mark 
him the true example of the Negro’s 
ability and chance to succeed, 


THE INVENTIVE GENIUS OF THE 
NEGRO VINDICATED. 
Writing Invented by a Negro. 

The invention of a syllabic script 
by a full-blooded African, the King 
Njoyva of Bamum, a principality in 
the Cameron, may be construed into 
additional refutation of the hackney- 
ed theory of the Negro’s racial infe- 
riority and especially of the limita- 
tions to his ingeniousness and inven- 
tive faculties. The invention is ex- 
ceedingly interesting from an educa: 
tional and cultural poin of view. We 
have little knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the various primitive modes 
of writing, and this, especially be- 
cause of its being a-syllabiec script, 
may, if it develops beyond its pres- 
ent stage, offer a fruitful field of 
study and research. 

The “Evangelische Heidenbote,” 
which is the organ of the Bale Mis- 
sionary Society, is responsible for 
this interesting news item. It seems 
that King Njoya, when a boy, came 
across some books written in ancient 
Arabic _ script, The mysterious 
signs imbued him with a great aa- 
miration and also a desire for knowl- 
edge. However, his pride as a prince 
and, later, his greater pride as king, 
forbade him to glean the knowledge 
from the foreign (Arabic) peddlers 
who had brought the books to his 
court. But when he discovered that 


not only the Arabs but the Europeans|tion? On the basis of the 


been able to write the Lord’s Prayer 
in these characters. 





THE RACE WARAT SPRINGFIELD. 
The state capital of [llinois was 
the home of Abraham Lincoln, and 
this fact must add to the distress 
which the race riots in that city the 
past 48 hours have necessarily caus- 
ed in the minds of the American peo- 
ple. No more bitter desecration of 
the memory and fame of Lincoln 
could be imagined than the scenes of 


race war in Springfield. Almost 
nothing, apparently, was omitted to 
make the episode hideous. One 


might ask, sardonically, why the 
white mob did not complete its work 
in arson and murder by lynching the 
local monument of the great emanci- 
pator. A rope around its neck and 
1 strong pull—the Lincoln monument 
could have been laid low, like the 
race that he freed. 

Whatever the original provocation 
to the whites may have been, the 
verdict must be that the conduct of 
the white mob was infamous in its 
lack of self-control, its furious pas- 
sion and display of savagery. The 
whole spectacle makes one heartsick. 
The Atlanta race riots of two years 
ago are now paralleled at the home 
of Abraham Lincoln, where the popu- 
lation cannot begin to be burdened 
by a race problem of such intensity 
and diversity as the Georgia city. 
Are the northern whites even less 
self-controlled than the southern 
whites, when dealing with this ques- 
Illinois, 





also possessed the coveted secret ot! and the Georgia experience with the 
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Negro race, one might reach conclu- 
sions, at the present hour, decidedly 
unfavorable to the northern commu- 
nity. 


That the Negroes of Springfield re- 
vealed a combative spirit when the 
mob began a general attack upon 
their race is one of the phases of the 
affair that will arrest attention. 
More and more, as time passes, and 
these racial collisions occur,’ the 
blacks show a tendency to fight and 
to make reprisals. Can they do less, 
if their manhood is to survive? Pro- 
tection for them and their homes and 
families by the authorities is often 
belated or inadequate. A mob sud- 
denly invades their residence ana 
business quarters bent on destruction 


anc » sacri victims yever . ; : 
and the sacrifice of victims, however | remark. In fact, there was nothing 





innocent, to a murderous lust. Put} 


yourselves in their places, and imag- 
ine the result 


nights. The odium of this must be 
shared by the state, whose seat of 
government is in the town.—The 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 





A TRIBUTE TO MRS. MOULTON. 


By Miss Katherine Conway, 

“In the death of Louise Chandler 
Moulton we have lost one of our 
great women,” said Miss Katherine 
E. Conway, “for Mrs. Moulton as a 
woman was greater than Mrs. Mout- 
ton as a poet, the sweetness of her 
character was expressed so much 
more fully in her life. 

“IT eannot recall a single unkind 
word from her about anybody, nor 
any kind of a bitter or disagreeable 


about her which so deeply impressed 
me as her unvarying kindness I 


| never saw her ill-natured nor give the 


If the whites are the superior race | — 
} position. 


they should be superior in self-con- 
trol and all the humane qualities that 
grace a thoroughly civilized being. 


The fact that a black commits an} 


isolated crime against white woman- 
hood can never justify a sudden re 
lapse into a welter of anarchy—but 
this is so much a commonplace of or- 
dinary, everyday living in a civilized 
community that the necessity for its 
constant repetition at such times be- 
comes almost disheartening. It 1s 
needful, indeed, to guard against 
discouragement when these shocking 
events occur and to remind ourselves 
that the struggle for order and obedi- 
ence to lawful authority and a stead- 
fast regard for the restraints of com- 
mon decency is everywhere unending. 


As to the more local aspects of the 
riots, it will seem to many that the 
authorities were very weak in per- 
mitting the crisis to get so far out of 
hand. Resides the police in Spring- 
field, the city is the residence of the 
governor of Illinois, who commands 
the entire national! guard of the state. 
Authorities there were at the scene 
in abundance, yet, in spite, of them, 
the mob was virtually unchecked by 
strong measures throughout a long 
period of time extending over two 


slightest trace of a begrudging dis- 


“Her poetry is the best of her lit- 
erary work, although she never wrote 
anything which was not in good style 


and with the reality of experience. I 


}think much of her poetry will live. 








She had the delicacy, refinement and 
music of a true lyric poet. The lit- 
tle book, ‘Ourselves and Our Netgh- 
bors,’ is very much like herself—full 
of her kind, generous spirit. 

“Although her fame rests on her 
poetry, she was a fine literary critic 
as well. She certainly fulfilled Mrs. 
Browning's definition of a critic, ‘one 
seeking the beauties as well as the 
faults,’ and, if she erred at ail, it was 
in being so earnestly in quest of the 
beauty that she occasionally missed 
the fault. 

“The lighter side of life did not 
seem to appeal to her much. She 
seemed to take even social life in its 
aspect of service. She was not a 
public woman in the ordinary sense; 
her social life was to some purpose 
besides mere personal pleasure. She 
did what a kind, generous person al- 
ways- does—turned every opportunity 
to extending a helping hand. Al- 
though only a simple literary woman, 
yet in that sphere she found a chance 
to do an immense amount of good. 
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seemed to 
in helping 
a real in-| 


“Wherever she was she 
the greatest delight 
authors. She had | 
stinct for great work. She _ rose 
above religious prejudices entirely, 
looking only for real merit in work | 
and character. 
“Her Friday afternoons were | 


take 


young 


de- | 
lightful, a real literary salon where | 
one might see authors and _ artists 
whose reputations were in the mak-| 
ing, coming people whom _ others 
would not have thought of. Her | 
home and time were always gener- | 
ously at the disposal of those who} 
needed it, and the way in which she| 
forwarded people was something wru- | 
ly beautiful to see—she was as glad | 
to show another’s good work as most | 
people would be to show their own. | 

“I think the young men and women | 
whom she helped would fill a very 
large place—she took them into her 
life and gave them the best she had.” 





GOING INTO POLITICS 


| 
| 





It is a matter of interest, and for | 
young men a fact of personal import- 
ance, that Mr. Hitchcock, who man- 
aged Mr. Taft’s compaign up to the 
time of the national convention, and 
who has since been elected chairman 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, is only forty-one years old. It 
is doubtful if so young a man ever 
before held so prominent a place in 
his party, or had such responsible 
and important work to do in politics 
in the United States. 

College presidents, clergymen and 
social reformers are constantly urg- 
ing young men to ** go into polities,” 
and among their hearers are always 
many who would be glad to follow 
the advice if they knew how. As a 
rule, the more of education and cul- 
ture a young man has, the harder he 
finds it to enter upon a political 





career. The reason is that education 
and culture are apt to breed modesty 
and to restrain aman from thrusting 
himself forward. 

Politics, on the other hand requires 
push and initiative. It is well for 
the young man to join the local or- 
ganization of his party and attend 
caucuses and vote; but if he expects 
to hold office,-—and there is no more 
laudable ambition,—he must do more 


than wait. He must reach out for 


the prize himself. 
Few well-meant and high-minded 
sayings have done more practical 


than that which declares that 
‘*the office should seek the man.” 
In point of fact, it does not. The 
undesirable kind of men know this 
by instinct, ask for what they want, 
and get it. The kind who might fill 
the offices more worthily too often 
hold back. The young man of worthy 
motives ought to learn to step up and 
say, ‘‘ I’m acandidate.”—From The 
Youth’s Companion 


harm 





THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME. 
The dames of France are fond and free, 
And Flemish lips are willing, 
And soft the maids of Italy, 
And Spanish eyes are thrilling; 
Still, though I bask beneath their smile, 
Their charms fail to bind me, 
And my heart falls back to Erin’s Isle, 
To the girl I left behind me. 
For she’s as fair as Shannon’s side, 
And purer than its water; 
But she refused to be my bride, 
Though many a year I sought her; 
Yet, since to France I sail’d away, 
Her letters oft remind me, 
That I promis’d never to gainsay 
The girl 1 left behind me. 
She says, ‘““My own dear love, come home, 
My friends are rich and many, 
Or else, abroad with you I’d roam, 
A soldier stout as any; 
If you'll not come, nor let me g0, 
I'll think you have resigned me.” 
My heart nigh broke when I answered 
“Ne” 


To the girl I left behind me. 

For never shall my true love brave 
A life of war and toiling. 

And never as a skulking slave 
I'll tread my native soil on; 

But were I free or to be freed, 
The battle’s close would find me 

To Ireland bound, nor message ne 
From the girl I left behind me. 

















A GOOD 800K FOR TEACH- + 
ERS. 


One of the Most Helpful Books 
Ever Written. 


Sixty-five years in the life of 
a teacher (1841-1906), by Ed- 


ward Hicks Magill. 

This is a record of the au- 
thor’s early life; of his determin- 
ed struggle for a thorough edu- 
cation, at Williston Seminary, 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- 
versity; of his distinguished 
service as a teacher in the 
Providence fligh School, ‘the 
Boston Latin School, and es- 
pecially at Swarthmore College. 
with which he has been associ- 
ated since its foundation—over 
twenty years, 

Dr. Edward H. Magili’s teach- 
ing dates from the period when 
educational methods in America 
were generally crude, and often 
dull and severe; and as he was 
one of the pioneers in introduc- 
ing wiser and more _ efficient 
plans, the radical changes in 
our educational system during 
the last half century are inter- 
estingly traced in this volume. 
In his own work, it was trie, 
as one of his pupils has said, 
“No lesson was dull, no lecture 
perfunctory.” The human sidc 
of the teacher was always s‘ic- 
cessful. Many _ distinguished 
men have been educated under 
Dr. Magill, and some striking 
incidents about them are record- 
ed by him. 
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Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 


LIBERIA 


Subscription Rates, 1 Yr. $1.50 
6 Months $1, 3 Months 50c. 


ADDRESS 


The Detroit Informer 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Early Life as a 
Slave, His Escape From Bond- 
age, and His Complete Hiis- 
tory to the Time of His Death, 
with an [ntroduction by Judge 
George L. Ruffin of Boston. 752 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price 
to foreign countries is $2.70. 
Send money by P. O. Money 
Order to Charles Alexander, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
This is one of the most not- 
able books ever written hv 
an ex-slave. 
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“The Sons of Allen.” By Rev 
Horace Talbert, M. A. 
Together with a sketch of the 
rise and progress of Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 286 pages, price $2, pos- 
tage prepaid in any part of the 
United States. Charles Alex- 
ander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 








| Boc A History of The Negro Race in America 
BY GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, First Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature 
This is a most comprehensive study of the Negro. It is authentic and 

# inspiring. Every Negro who has any interest in his race ought to be tho- 

5 roughly acqus 1inted with its history. Then get this book. A new popular 
edition.—Two volumes in one, 1100 pages.—Handsomely bound in cloth. 

: Price reduced from $7.00 to $4.00 

If you wish to present your friend with an acceptable gift—one that will 

be long cherished—send a book on the vital question: “The Negro Prob- 





lem.” 





LIFE AND TIMES OF FRED. | TUSKEGEE AND ITS PEO- 


ERICK DOUGLASS, $2 50| PLE, 


Frederick Douglass. Booker T. Washington. 


a 

x UP FROM SLAVERY,.. .. .. ..1 50) ‘THE CONJURE WOMAN, 25 

ra Booker T. Washington. Charles W. Chesnutt. 

: THE BLACK CAT CLUB 00| THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH 
James D. Corrothers. | AND OTHER STORIES, 50 

h Charles W. Chesnutt. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA, 
25 THE HOUSE BEHIND THE CE- 


Fy and Other Poems, 
J. Madison Bell. | DARS, 

SHADOW AND LIGHT, 25 Charles W. Chesnutt. 

Miflin W. Gibbs. | THE MARROW OF TRADITION, 1 50 


LIGHT AHEAD FOR THE NE- Charles W. Chesnutt. 
00 | THE PEYTONIA COOK BOOK, 00 


50 


GRO, 
E. A. Johnson. Miss Atholene Peyton. 
THE FANATICS, 50 THOUGHTS | MET ON THE 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. HIGHWAY, 00 
LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE, 25 Henry Norman. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. |THE SONS OF ALLEN, 00 
THE HINDERED HAND, 00 Dr. Horace Talbert. 
Sutton E. Griggs. THE COLOR LINE, 50 
1 00 William Benjamin Smith. 


Sutton E. Griggs. | THE BROTHERS’ WAR, 00 


UNFETTERED, 1 00) John C. Reed. 
Sutton E. Griggs. | JOHN BROWN, 25 
THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 1 25) Hermann Von Holst. 
Representative American Writers. |LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
DREAMS OF LIFE, 1 50 | JOHN BROWN, co 
T. Thomas Fortune | Frank B. Sanborn. 
CHARACTER BUILDING, 1 50| THE NEGRO IS A MAN, 00 
Booker T. Washington. W. S. Armistead. 


THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK, 1 50 TUSKEGEE, 00 
W. E. B. DuBois. Max Bennett Thrasher. 


THE NEGRO—THE SOUTH- 
162) ERNER’S PROBLEM, 25 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

FY THE FUTURE OF THE AMERI- | THE STORY OF THE CONGO, 50 
s CAN NEGRO, 25 Henry Wellington Wack. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF SLAV- 
ERY, 
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5 OVERSHADOWED, | 
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William A. Sinclair 


Booker T. Washington. |GARRISON THE NON-RESI- 


& WORKING WITH THE HANDS, 50/; DENT, 
Booker 7. Washington. | Ernest Crosby. 


s Send all orders by Registered Letter, P.O. or Express Money Order to 
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® Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 
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